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e same kind ? This would be an unpleasant crisis, since it
is plain, from the character of his master, that there would
: destruction in refusing, while his honour told him there
)uld be disgrace in complying. He turned his thoughts
>m this subject of reflection, with the sage consolation so
ten adopted by youth when prospective dangers intrude
emseives on their mind, that it was time enough to think
lat was to be done when the emergence actually arrived, and
at sufficient for the day was the evil thereof.
Quentin made use of this sedative reflection the more easily,
at the last commands of the King had given him something
3re agreeable to think of than his own condition. The Lady
the Lute was certainly one of those to whom his attention
LS to be dedicated; and well in his mind did he promise to
>ey one part of the King's mandate, and listen with diligence
every word that might drop from her lips, that he might
LOW if the magic of her conversation equalled that of her
iisic. But with as much sincerity did he swear to himself,
at no part of her discourse should be reported by him to the
ing, which might affect the fair speaker otherwise than
/ourably.

Meantime, there was no fear of his again slumbering on his
ist. Each passing breath of wind, which, finding its way
rough the open lattice, waved the old arras, sounded like
e approach of the fair object of his expectation. He felt,
short, all that mysterious anxiety, and eagerness of expecta-
>n, which is always the companion of love, and sometimes
.th a considerable share in creating it.

At length, a door actually creaked and jingled (for the
>ors even of palaces did not in the fifteenth century turn on
eir hinges so noiseless as ours); but, alas ! it was not at that
d of the hall from which the lute had been heard. It
>ened, however, and a female figure entered, followed by
o others, whom she directed by a sign to remain without,
liie she herself came forward into the hall. By her imper-
:t and unequal gait, which showed to peculiar disadvantage
she traversed this long gallery, Quentin at once recognised
e Princess Joan, and, with the respect which became his
.uation, drew himself up in a fitting attitude of silent vigi-
ace, and lowered his weapon to her as she passed. She
knowledged the courtesy by a gracious inclination of her
:ad, and he had an opportunity of seeing her countenance
ore distinctly than he had in the morning.